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ImporTEeED Frencuo PorrTrouios 
MATERIAL... 


Exquisitely arranged selection of the world’s 
finest art products in these various fields... 
authentically reproduced in color . .. mounted 
11x15 in.... inexhaustible source of ready 
material . . . inspiration for creative artists... 
stimulation for art classes ... background for 
students ... help for teachers . . . interest for 
the layman... rich material for libraries. 


Prices 


Russian, Tartar and Armenian Em- 
broideries, 40 plates, 191 illustrations $15.50 


Carpets from Finland, Norway and 
Sweden, 33 plates, 78 illustrations... $15.50 


Modern French Carpets, 40 plates, 81 
itlustrations 


Japanese Silks, 38 plates, 144 illustra- 


$14.50 


tions 
Hindoo Embroideries, 38 plates, | 14 il- 
lustrations 


Printed Fabrics of Persia and India, 36 
plates, 102 illustrations............ $14.50 


Coptic Fabrics, 48 plates, 314 illustra- 
tions 
Rumanian Tapestries, 34 plates, 64 
illustrations 


$14.50 


$13.50 


$13.50 


Polish and Jugoslavic Rugs, 30 plates, 
65 illustrations 


Oriental Ceramics (Persia and Asia 
Minor), 40 plates, 242 illustrations. . 


Chinese Embroideries, 36 plates, 95 
illustrations 


Egyptian Decoration, 36 plates, 293 
illustrations 


Russian Wood, Leather and Ceramics, 
27 plates, 128 illustrations......... 
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Czechoslovakian Embroideries, 
plates, 103 illustrations 


Siberian Ornaments, 26 plates, 127 
illustrations 


No art school or supervisor of art should be without the 
innumerable helps to be gained from these publications 
in art appreciation, decorative design and color..eeee 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 


307 SOUTH FRANKLIN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Prices 


$12.50 
$12.50 
$12.50 
$12.50 
$10.50. 
$10.50 


$10.00 
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This group of highly decorated 
pitchers are reproduced from 
a special number devoted to 


the art of that country. 
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Wits this number we are extending our policy of more completely adapting our 
publication to the needs of our readers and the public whose interest in the decor- 
ative arts has taken unprecedented strides forward in the past few months. It has 
seemed logical and practical to reduce the price of the magazine by $1! a year, thus 
making the subscription $5 a year and publishing ten numbers—the July-August num- 
ber having been eliminated. We do this because we feel that at the present time, at 
least, most of our readers, made up of teachers and designers, are on vacation in the 
summer and would rather have the numbers come to them while they are at work. 
Numerous letters have come to us commending the new features inaugurated last 
May such as the new size, the modern format, and the four detachable color plates 
for class and studio use as well as the new mailing envelope. 


ConrroLtep appearance through industrial design is a new interest in American 
life. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, recently broadcast that ‘Design 
now is an essential industry in America’ and certainly it is gratifying to those in the 
field of art education in its broader sense to know that classes and schools of design 
have grown rapidly even in this time of stress and strain. So, comparatively speak- 
ing, the field of art-in-industry in its new connotation is flourishing. It has well been 
said that within a few years everything we see and use will have changed in shape 
and color. It is the time, however, when united force is necessary. Art educators, 
industrial producers, and those behind the printed page must co-operate in keep- 
ing this movement before educators. We were pleased to receive from the very 
active Art Teachers’ Association of Southern California an attractive circular for dis- 
tribution in their state which presents forcefully opinions by such leaders in America 
as Dr. John Dewey, the late President Coolidge, Judge Benjamin A. Bledsoe, Cecil B. 
DeMille, a clergyman, club presidents, and an engineer against a tendency to re- 
trench in art education. We congratulate them and hope that more states will show 
equal activity. All persons to whom an enrichment of American life is vital should 
at this time exert every possible effort to maintain what he believes is most important 
in education. The fact that educators now place this work in creative design at the 
center of all curriculum activities and that industries everywhere place design as a 
primary factor in marketing proves rather conclusively that we have the responsibility 
before us of keeping alive this growth in American appreciation. 


R planning to cover the most vital of the new developments in contemporary design 
for this year, we have decided to produce several special issues of the magazine 
which will serve as textbooks or reference material to be included in the library of 
every American school and studio. These will be: an American Arts Number, present- 
ing the modern in art with its growth and development; a Typography Number, ex- 
plaining all phases of the printed page; a Century of Progress Number, reducing this 
great exposition to the definite conclusion of just what it has contributed to the study 
of design and color. Each of these issues will at the same time include a wide range of 
inspirational ideas, technical devices, project plans, and innumerable helps for those 
engaged in the creative arts. 


FELIX PAYANT. 
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THE WORLD CONTEMPORARY DESIGN 


ART LIFE OF MANHATTAN 

Promotion of the art life of 
Manhattan is the purpose of a new 
organization formed in New York, 
which now numbers some 400 
members grouped together and 
known as the Hospitality Centre of 
the Allied Arts. This new group 
meets a need that has been felt not 
only by students but by many 
adult artists. Mrs. Florence Otis 
and Mrs. Anna Marmein have 
formed and developed this centre, 
at which members meet for dis- 
cussion and to broaden opportu- 
nities for designers and artists to 
broaden their professional equip- 
ment and experiences. The pro- 
gram demands generous contribu- 
tions of service and friendly advice 
from established artists and these 
will be known as supporting mem- 
bers. Headquarters are established 
at the Hotel Thorndyke, where a 
room, to be used as a meeting hall, 
is available, as well as a teaching 
studio rented at nominal rates to 
members who may need such serv- 
ice. A monthly bulletin is sent out 
and definite times are set apart for 
gatherings at which prominent fig- 
ures in the art activity of the city 
are speakers. It is hoped that the 
New York group will be the fore- 
runner of many other similar ones 
in widely - scattered American 
cities. 


PLANT FORMS IN ORNAMENT 


@ Coincident with the Metropoli- 
tan Museum display of “Plant 
Forms in Ornament,” the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History is 
holding an exhibition of work 
based on the same themes, created 
by pupils in seven schools of de- 
sign and three city high schools. 
The large collection shown here 
proves the variance with which 
similar ideas are worked out by 
various minds at various stages. 
Many of the motifs are developed 
with a fine consideration of the 
units used as related to the space 
and type of object. 


Z 


LECTURES AT THE 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


@ The two lectures given at the 
Industrial Institute meetings were 
productive of ideas which gave to 
the designers present a construc- 
tive outline of the problems of styl- 
ing and merchandising—fields with 
which the designer is all too often 
out of touch. Miss Marion Taylor, 
a well-known stylist, gave a vivid 
and accurate description of the 
work of today’s stylist, describing 
her as the liaison officer between 
manufacturer and _ public and 
stressing the fact that the public 
today is much more discriminating 
and sure in its design choice. A 
number of decorative objects of 
excellent line, form and color, were 
shown. These were drawn from 
the regular stock of a prominent 
department store and were chosen 
primarily because they sold in 
much greater quantities than com- 
peting objects, which were not so 
well designed. In a _ talk on 
merchandising and its problems, 
Arthur Freeman pointed out the 
necessity for knowing the basic 
facts about any given market in 
creating and selling products de- 
signed for that particular market. 
Both Mr. Freeman and Miss Tay- 
lor stressed the fact that the 
American designer and manufac- 
turer is in all too many cases re- 
mote from his actual customers 
and their needs; that he does not 
realize fully what they want. They 
recommended that careful research 
be made on the part of designer 
and manufacturer to discover the 
preferences of their public, before 
the completion of either design or 
production plans. 


SUMMER ART EXHIBITIONS 


Out-of-town exhibitions were 
opened for the summer in great 
numbers. In addition to the tre- 
mendous display at the Century of 
Progress Exposition, there were 
such long-established shows as the 


Woodstock Artists, the Silvermine 
Guild, the Art Association of New- 
port, the Summer Art Students’ 
League “‘ten most promising young 
artists in the United States” at the 
Westchester Community Centre, 
White Plains; and then there is a 
tremendous nation - wide exhibit 
opened in Convention Hall, Asbury 
Park, N. J., known as the Nationa! 
Art Show. All in all, it looks as 
though Manhattan is to be de- 


_ serted summers for the outlying 


districts, by all those who pride 
themselves on their design accom- 
plishment. 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL EXHIBITS 


@ Among the recent “graduate” 
shows of great interest is the 10th 
annual exhibit of students’ work 
at the Traphagen School of Fash- 
ion. The offerings were judged by 
graduates of the school who have 
become well-known designers in 
various fields. The judges in- 
cluded Bernard Newman, designer 
for Bergdorf-Goodman ( a leading 
fashion shop) ; Tom Lee, theatrical 
designer and director, and Meliase, 
Lord & Taylor fashion artist. The 
exhibit contains a thousand draw- 
ings of costume design and illus- 
tration, textile design, stage and 
mask sets, ancient and modern cos- 
tume books from the extensive 
Traphagen library,.ail shown in 
the gallery and workrooms of the 
school studies. 


DESIGN AND ITS USES 


@ One of the many extremely in- 
teresting traveling exhibits ar- 
ranged by the College Art Associa- 
tion is titled, “Design and Its 
Uses.” This collection includes 
small objects that are _ readily 
transportable and the designs for 
larger objects. It will open at the 
Worcester Art Museum on October 
20, 1933, and go thence to other 
cities. 

Continued on page 27 
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A modern enameled 
metal head with tray 
by Mizi Otten are 
shown at the left. 


MODERN DESIGN AUSTRIA 


A highly conventionalized figure on skiis by 
Carl Hagenauer is shown above as an excellent 
example of securing action by reducing move- 
ment to its simplest and most dynamic terms. 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


By EMMY ZWEYBRUCK, Vienna 


The Austrians are said to be more cheerful and easy- 
going than other nations. Taking this statement for 
granted, we Austrian artists may perhaps assert that 
this very light-heartedness which manifests itself in 
our works gives them a peculiar and not altogether un- 
pleasant note. We endeavor to make them as pleasing 
and attractive as the material will permit. The idea 
is to shape the useful domestic articles which people 
must see and handle every day, in a perfectly artistic 
style. True, the rapid development of industry and 
technics, by producing bulk articles at low prices, tends 
to deprive thesé¢ goods more and more of any artistic 
touch. But on the other hand, this very tendency has 
engendered a great longing for the venerable old handi- 
craft among the aesthetically feeling part of the pub- 
lic. And so, by and by, a new sort of artistic craftwork 
has been developing, deeply rooted in the folk craft of 


our ancestors. 
alter Gropius, eminent architect and pedagogue, 
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In this illustration above is shown a pleasing combination by 
three well-known designers, a ceramic decoration for a 
mantlepiece by Vally Wieselthier, ceramic head with 
flowers by Susi Singes and glass case with wood-carved toys 
by Emmy Zweybriick. | 


says: “Our generation has been brought up after the 
device ‘Back to Handicraft!’ Everybody has been learn- 
ing some handicraft in which he embodied his artistic 
ideas. But the material always stands foremost. Its 
perfect mastery alone makes creative work impossible.” 


About 1910 began a general revival of the thorough 
knowledge of the different techniques and an eager 
study of the material, aiming at its perfect mastery. 
It was the Vienna State School of Applied Art that 
started this new method of teaching handicraft as the 
foundation of real art knowledge. Professor Roller, 
the famous reformer of Austrian art and craft instruc- 
tion, has characterized this method in the following 
words: “It is the transition from the studio to the 
workshop, from knowledge to achievement, from mere 
exercise of skill to self-expression.” 


Having been trained and prepared in this way, the 
young artists were offered opportunities to get into 
touch with industry. The result was a highly refined 


Continued on page 26 


In this enameled metal 
figure by Mizi Otten, 
we see a very charac- 
teristic decorative 
quality prevalent 
throughout the design 
expression of Vienna. 
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A semi-nude figure 
is used to good ad- 
vantage with a rhyth- 
mic arrangement of 
architectural features 
as a background in 
this enamel dec- 
oration by Miss 
Otten shown above. 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


By MIZI OTTEN 


This brass horse in 
prancing attitude is 
the work of Carl 
Hagenauer and illus- 
trates the suitability 
of the artist's in- 
terpretation of an 
animal figure to the 
exigencies of metal. 


A DECORATIVE PANEL JIN ENAMELED 
METAL 
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COURTESY METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


POTTERY DESIGN THE AGES 


The serious student of pottery realizes that the ini- 
tial attempts on the part of various races to produce 
pottery resemble each other in essentials. As clay is 
an almost universal material requiring the minimum of 
tools, almost every nation of the globe has produced 
pottery. To the creative mind pottery has always pre- 
sented fascinating possibilities. 

Its discovery, no doubt, was accidental and inde- 
pendently made in different parts of the world. Bas- 
ketry, always preceding pottery, was probably its 
parent. 

All primitive pottery was built by hand and was 
the work of women. The shapes were simple and wide 
mouthed, being in :mitation of basketry. The intro- 
duction of the potter’s wheel is lost in the dim mist of 
time. With its invention the craft made great ad- 
vances. 

The wheel-made or thrown shapes were distin- 
guished by far more grace and symmetry than the built 
shapes. 

The shapes, though sometimes reflective, were no 
longer slav-sh imitations of the basket work of the 
time. The decoration was still that of wattling or 
reeding, but it soon took on a character more direct 
and suitable to clay. It is a curious fact that primitive 
wares, from their method of production, exhibit an in- 
terest_ng similarity of shape and style in such widely 
divergent countries as China, Egypt, and Peru. 

It is only when the craftsmen had acquired consid- 
erable dexterity that their nationality is found to be 
influencing the work, producing variety which charac- 
terizes the pottery of various nat-ons. Once es- 
tablished, the prevalence of type is very strong. 
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By CARLTON ATHERTON 


A Chinese vase of the Sung dynasty 
DESIGN 
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The adherence to traditional style is particularly 
noticeable in Egypt, much modern work being identical 
with that of the early dynasties. 


Egypt is the home of most of the important ceramic 
discoveries. These improvements spread to Mesopo- 
tamia and from there east and west, carrying with 
them the wheel, glaze and other discoveries and inven- 
tions of the Egyptians. 


Most every civilization has added something char- 
acteristic to ceramics. The Persians developed a pot- 
tery almost unsurpassed in beauty of form, color and 
decoration. The Greeks were master craftsmen and 
vase painters, although pottery was never a free art in 
Greece; its forms were inspired, controlled, and finally 
destroyed by progress in the arts of painting and metal- 
lurgy. 

In Spain the Persian tradition was continued in the 
Hispano-Moresque wares, being carried there by the 
Moslems. 


The Italians importing this ware by way of Majol- 
can trading vessels, named it Majolica and proceeded 
to produce similar ware which soon took on a national 


A Sung vase with flower design A Chinese vase 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


beautiful in form 


character. Later it was influenced by such painters as 
Rafael and Botticelli, then declined, but not before the 
production of some of the finest of all European pot- 
tery. 

It was in China, however, that the potter’s art at- 
tained perfection. We acknowledge the supremacy of 
its ware by the use of the term “china.” It was here 
that form, color and decoration reached a point of re- 
finement never since challenged. China developed porce- 
lain at least as early as the third century of our era. 

The pure white of the clay and the possibility of un- 
limited fire treatment exert a profound influence upon 
the imagination. Chinese wares depending primarily 
on form and color, with a wise restraint in decoration 
in raised or incised line, in crackle or simple brushwork, 
stand alone, and despite the omnipotent chemistry of 
today, defy imitation. 

Whether or not decoration should be used has al- 
ways been a point for dispute. Simple form enhanced 
solely by a luscious glaze is the goal for some, while 
others hold that the surfaces should be broken up by 
design. 

Finally there is the point of fitness. A vase must 
stand securely, perform its duty in an easy manner 
and must satisfy the estimate the mind unconsciously 
makes of its weight. A porcelain vase is required to 
be light, graceful and refined. But stoneware or faience 
may exhibit much greater vigor, strength and solidity. 
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A modern decorative French vase 
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Three Persian bowls with decoration at its best 


It is the harmony of these things that the contem- 
porary potter is striving to achieve his results, in an 
honest effort to bring out all the inherent qualities of 
the medium without doing it violence. 

The current showing of craft work at the Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts exhibits a great number of inter- 
esting pieces of pottery. An examination of the ob- 
jects on view will emphasize the point of this discus- 
sion. With few exceptions, there is no vulgarization of 
material. Not every piece, perhaps not any one, is per- 
fect. Throughout, however, with almost no exception, 
there will be found a serious endeavor, and a wide va- 
riety of interpretation. 

The forms are strong and bold, yet subtle and ap- 
propriate to the material. Added to a range of colors, 
is a perfection of body that was long the despair of 
European imitators. It is to the glamorous richness, 
the reserved splendor, the chaste beauty of the Sung 
potters that the true disciple comes for instruction. 

A mastery of technique and attainment of facility 
with tool and brush ushered in the decadence of the 
late Ming and Chin wares. And it is these wares, un- 
fortunately, which were imported, for the most part, 
into Europe by the Dutch trading vessels. With the 
utmost dexterity, the Europeans set out to reproduce 
this ware. 

The body itself being too baffling, white ware was 
made either by masking the colored clay with an en- 
velope of white clay, known as an engobe, or an opaque 
tin enamel. On this white ground the designs were 
painted in blue. 

After a period during which the designs were typi- 
cally Chinese, there was an admixture of European mo- 
tifs, and finally the designs became purely national in 
character. 

Experiments were carried on continuously to re- 
produce the Chinese porcelain. In Italy an artificial 
porcelain was made which was more of an opaque glass 


than porcelain. This was discovered very soon in va- 
rious other countries. 

In England a body paste was developed in which 
bone ash was used. This clay falls about midway be- 
tween the continental soft paste and true porcelain. It 
continued in favor even after the discovery of the hard 
body and is the bone china which England now makes 
in great quantities. 

Johanne Bottger, working with Tchirnhausen in 
Meissen, discovered true porcelain some time between 
1709 and 1715. The success of the German ceramists 
led to a wide patronage of potters by king and princes, 
and although the secret was guarded zealously, knowl- 
edge of porcelain spread quickly throughout Europe. 


Great plants were established such as those of 
Meissen in Germany and Sevres in France. The wares 
produced at these manufactories were characterized by 
a wonderful technical skill but were accompanied by 
design of a low order. 

About forty years ago there was a vogue of china 
painting which swept over America. It did not last 
very long but it left its mark and unfortunately is felt 
to some extent even today. China became simply a 
background upon which to paint sentimentally con- 
ceived designs. Most of these painters were women 
and it is to their credit that some of them groped their 
way into the wider field of pottery making. It was a 
difficult adventure and but few survived. 


In presenting the viewpoint of contemporary pot- 
ters an analysis of the elements which constitute a 
work of art in ceramics should be given. If any defi- 
nite conclusions are to be reached, a gauge, a means 
for selecting the good from the mediocre or bad must 
be at hand. 


Pottery is an exacting craft. The material is the 


most ordinary and lowly medium and is abundant, but 
it is capricious and apt to lead the craftsman into many 
pitfalls. 


The individual potter must be strengthened 
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by an ideal to carry him through the many disappoint- 
ments that inevitably strew his path, but much of the 
fascination of the art is due to the uncertainty. 

- The potter’s craft should be built upon a foundation 
of design, for no amount of skill in the manipulation of 
clay will improve a poor design. It should pursue the 
properties of the medium and develop logically from the 
facilities and limitations imposed by the nature of the 
material. 

The work should be an honest statement and never 
imitative. 

To make pieces merely as an exhibition of skill is 
both short sighted and in bad form. This is done 
sometimes by such versatile craftsmen as the Japanese 
and was done in the European manufactories during 
the last two centuries, but it may be laid down as a 
precept that a production of the nature of a tour-de- 
force, an object which simply excites wonder at the 
skill of the worker, is both undignified and meretricious. 

The true artist works primarily for his own satis- 
faction, not for praise nor yet for money, although both 
may be acceptable. If he aims to draw any expression 
of opinion from the untrained observer it should be in 
the nature of a remark of how easy the work looks. 

Art will always conceal effort. Just as the poet is 
best when he clothes sublime thought in simple words, 
so the craftsman glorifies his vocation when he makes 


use of means which appear to be within the reach of 
every observer. 

Pottery is an intimate and useful art. Every piece 
is essentially a vessel and as such should lend itself 
easily to its purpose and fulfil its function with the least 
amount of effort. 

The nature of pottery is a compound line and form, 
texture and color. The fundamental character of ceram- 
ic form is symmetry. This is produced by revolving 
any given profile about an axis. In looking at a pot 
consciousness of this formal aspect of the piece is al- 
ways present. 

Whether or not the form be good depends upon the 
type of line employed and its relationship to the vol- 
ume of the piece. Good proportion depends upon fine 
discrimination. It is more a matter of innate aesthetic 
judgment on the part of the potter than of rule. 

To many the fascination of pottery lies in the 
glaze. It may be considered simply as a kind of glass 
covering the surface of the ware and combining with 
it to make a homogeneous whole. The function of the 
glaze is to make the ware water tight and also give a 
texture pleasant to the touch and add color. The color 
may assume a bold vigor or it may take on a lurking 
mysterious quality, according to the end in view. The 
texture can vary from a glassy to awaxy texture. 


Modern French Pottery 
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A prancing horse 
and rider in this an- 
tique Russian block 
print shows the rather 
wide popularity of 
this animal motif 
in textile design. 


CIRCUS HORSE MOTIFS AND 


By GEOFFREY ARCHBOLD 


During the past vear, a few of the artists associated 
with the Cleveland Print Makers have given their at- 
tention to the development of the New American 
Hooked Rug under the guidance of Elizabeth Muzslay, 
skilled craftsman in this medium. The revival of inter- 
est in this neglected native handicraft and the use of 
contemporary design to supplant traditional motifs de- 
rives from a similar movement initiated a few years ago 
by Ralph M. Pearson, New York artist, author, and 
critic. When representation is incorporated in these 
rug designs, the artist. restricts himself to an interpre- 
tation of the contemporary scene, creating a new sym- 
bolism derived from the wealth of inspiration manifest 
in our newer civilization. These rugs bear the artist’s 
signature, just as paintings do; they are to be regarded 
as truly expressions of aesthetic effort as prints or 
paintings—in short, compositions in yarn rather than 
in paint. 

The first rug to be conceived in the modern manner 
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was designed by Whitney Atchley and is symbolic of 
the organization that inspired it. It is 48” by 72” in size, 
worked out in black, white, gray, blue, olive, and tan; 
the design elements are largely abstract, but distinct 
among them may be observed the Print Makers’ CPM, 
the spokes of a printing press, and two prints. 

Miss Muzslay has made and designed two very in- 
teresting smaller rugs, both of which were displayed in 
the recent May Show at the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
The more conventional rectangular rug 25” by 40” has 
playfully fantastic horses on a square counterchange 
pattern in black, brown, and white. The circular “Cir- 
cus” rug, 39” in diameter, exhibits another fanciful 
horse combined with decorative elements suggesting 
the festive subject matter. It is done in red, black, 
and blue on a white ground and it is interesting to ob- 
serve the modest manner in which the artist’s name 
has been inserted in the black-barred border of the 
central portion of the rug. 
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Hooked rugs have always made a strong 
appeal to persons of creative ability from 
the Naive pieces of rural folk to the 
most modern designers of the present 
time. The rugs on this page are steeped 
in play spirits and were inspired by the 
prancing horses of the circus, the one at 
the top of the page even suggests the 
circus ring and its interplay of rhythmic 
movement while the rug at the bottom 
is made up of a simple though obvious 
repetition of rather similar motifs. 
pleasing recurrence of dark and _ light 
areas produces in the latter a suitable 
surface tension. 
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MODERN 
HOOKED 
RUG 
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A STENCILLED 
TEXILE 


From the School of 
Emmy Zweybruck 


STENCILLING 


REVIVED ART SCHOOL ACTIVITY 


The technique of stencilling is very old. It was 
frequently practised in former times, but banal and 
absurd application has greatly prejudiced it in the last 
decades of the 19th century. However, almost every 
antiquated, half forgotten technique may yield novel 
and even very interesting effects, provided it is revived 
and developed in the right spirit. Especially in the 
instruction of juveniles such techniques play an im- 
portant part, as every material, however unwonted and 
difficult to handle it may seem in the beginning, will 
by and by work miracles by offering to the young 
minds a large scope for attractive experiments. The 
attempts of us art teachers on this line are nearly al- 
ways rewarded by delightful results. I myself have 
been employing the stencil technique for several years 
in my school and I am rather fond of it, for it has 
furnished me with a great deal of valuable material. 
I appreciate also its educational qualities. It forces the 
students to work slowly, deliberately and correctly for 
many hours, keeping them all the while in perfectly 
good humor and in full swing. 

We proceed in the following manner: At first the 
pupils make a rough cast, suggesting only the lines and 
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By EMMY ZWEYBRUCK, Vienna 


the colors of the design. Next comes the exact ar- 
rangement of the colors and an elaborate drawing of 
the contours. Then the design is pounced on tracing- 
paper with the aid of a rectangular mark in the left 
upper corner. From the tracing paper it is copied on 
transparent waxed sheets. This tracing-paper, which 
enables the pupils to transfer the sketch directly on 
the different sheets, facilitates and shortens the pro- 
cedure pretty much. I will state here explicitly that 
every color requires a sheet of its own. The combin- 
ing of two colors on one sheet certainly saves some ma- 
terial, but it renders work so much more difficult that 
it is hardly advisable. Besides a thoroughly correct 
and clean working is only possible, when the colors are 
completely separated. For cutting we use the so-called 
cutting-pen, which is fixed on the penholder like any 
ordinary writing-pen and serves to trace sharp and clear 
contours. The handling of this pen is extremely easy; 
moreover it does not grow blunt so quickly as the knife. 
Between the adjacent areas there must always be a 
narrow band or “bridge” left or—what is better still 
and means only one waxed sheet more—two different 
Continued on page 15 
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A MODERN STENCIL DECORATION 


by Emmy Zweybruck, Vienna 
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Simple Flower Forms in Three Dimensions 


DESIGNS THROUGH DRAWING 


MENSIONS 


In this series of exercises an attempt was made to 
give the student some experience in drawing freely 
in three dimensions. Most of the students had had 
some training in perspective, both freehand and me- 
chanical, but they had had practically no experience in 
drawing objects freely with particular attention to the 
fact that they existed in relation to other objects 
and that their thickness must be represented on a two 
dimensional surface. Most of them were dependent on 
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By DOROTHY BULKLEY 


vanishing points for the drawing of any object. To 
overcome this dependence on mechanical means and to 
accustom them to drawing from memory and imagina- 
tion, several lessons were devoted to the drawing of 
simple rectilinear and curvilinear forms, adding and 
cutting out sections, and placing forms behind and in 
front of each other. Rather fiat rectangular solids 
were used, the aim being to make the object look 
structurally sound. 
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As the exercises developed emphasis was laid on the 
particular type of perspective that would be of most 
value in the working out of the final problem. In the 
class that made landscape compositions, exercises in 
adding roofs, gables and steps were carried out so that 
when the student came to the final problem in creative 
work he had a considerable fund of information avail- 
able. The decorative landscapes which were done by 
this group have been carried still further into the dark 
and light color of a textile design. In another class a 
series of exercises of this sort culminated in one in 
which twisted and curved forms which suggested 
leaves were developed within flat rectangular solids. 
Other flat solids were drawn at various angles around 
a central pole. Then flower and bud forms were de- 
signed according to the imagination of the student and 
these were finally combined in large compositions which 
were done first in line and then in shaded charcoal. 
This same class later made decorative heads in line and 
in color beginning with the drawing of a cube on top 


of a cylinder. On this first drawing decorative curls, 
ribbons and other forms that suggested themselves 
were built up as shown on page 15. 


In every problem the work was done entirely free- 
hand with the emphasis laid on seeing the proper re- 
lationship between planes and areas. The work was 
constantly criticised from the standpoint of design and 
composition. 


Students who have had some experience in draw- 
ing in this way show more freedom in drawing and 
sketching from life. Representation becomes some- 
thing more than an attempt to secure an accurate like- 
ness of the object before them and the students be- 
come more conscious of the need of organizing their 
compositions. This they found of value in still life 
compositions which were done later in the semester. 
At all times fine examples of paintings, sculpture and 
architecture in which the relationship of masses could 
be clearly sensed were used as illustrative material. 


Block Animals Drawn in Three Dimensions 
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A FLOWER COMPOSITION IN THREE DIMENSIONS FROM CLEVELAND HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL 
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by Harriet Wilson 


A MODERN AUTUMN FLOWER 
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Continued from page 12 

sheets are cut for any such adjoining areas. I would 
recommend this especially whenever one of these areas 
is printed, suggesting a separation of the areas and 
meant to bring a form into relief. See, for instance, 
the legs of the horse or the neck and face of the human 
figures in my illustrations. As soon as the sheets or 
the different colors are finished, we begin to print the 
lightest of them—which is generally the one of the 
complexion—with a short and stiff bristle brush. Ac- 
cording as the brush is handled, there result either 
lines or squares or dots and so on, which impart vari- 
ous effects to the composition. 

Shown here are stencil cuts which exhibit the dif- 
rerent possibilities of this technique, its characteristics 
and its peculiar style. Strange to say, the strict con- 
‘orming to its rules does not in the least affect the per- 
sonal note of the student nor obliterate his proper 
“cachet.” On the contrary, I have observed that the 
preordination of the composition, involved by the tech- 
nique of stencilling, rather tends to emphasize the in- 
dividuality of every student. 

Stencil work is very suilable for decorative patterns. 
\Vhen making a wall-paper or a textile design, the pupil 
can employ both, the positive and the negative stencils, 
alternately, and, by combining them, obtain such strik- 
ing effects as hardly any other technique will offer. 
Decorative designs of this kind are not only executed 
in colors, but also in colored chalks, which are applied 
on the edge of the stencils and then rubbed vigorously 
into the background with the finger. In order to make 
the pastel colors of the composition harmonize, we 
draw delicate lines into it which serve at the same time 
to connect the areas and to enrich their structure. In 
this way novel and very fine graphic effects can be 
obtained. 

An attractive wall-paper design was composed after 
this device. The areas are cut out in stencil technique 
and co:ored with chalk, which is rubbed into the paper. 
A network of thin lines, spread over the motif, is creat- 
ing a rhythmic structure. The background is covered 
with dark body-color. Another stencilled wall-paper 
was painted in gray and covered with a red linear 
design. The little flowers are done in tempera colors. 
A pleasing variation has been produced by using the 
positive as well as the negative cut of the stencil. Thus 
we are always endeavoring to multiply the problems 
for our young art students by varying the treatment 
of the material. But care must be taken that the “lan- 
guage of the material” remains an essential factor in 
the creation of every composition. 

Another reason why I have welcomed and adopted 
the good old stencil technique in my school is that it 
enabled me to print—even with my junior pupils—small 
editions of picture-books. It is really great fun for 
children to make a book all by themselves, from be- 
ginning to end. And I have always found it most help- 
ful, especially in children’s classes, to have pupils create 
objects which can be used in everyday life, because the 
practical value of their achievements makes them feel 
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Heads Built Up Through Three Dimensional Design 
By Pupils of Dorothy Bulkley of Cleveland Heights 


proud and spurs them on. The figural compositions re- 
produced here are partly illustrations for such picture- 
books, partly designs for Christmas cards or prints for 
nurseries. Therefore the compositions had to be as 
simple as possible. The figures are all very gay and 
colorful, there are no details—which would only mar 
the plain, child-like effect—and, above all, there is no 
background. For a background would change the 
stamplike arrangement of the figures into a picture, 
and that is just what we want to avoid. 

Finally I will repeat that I consider the technique of 
stencilling a splendid means to keep the students’ inter- 
est alive, stimulate their imagination and offer them 
opportunities for the development of their manual] skill. 
Moreover it accustoms them to patience, accuracy and 
perseverance—so many excellent qualities which are 
needed in art as well as in life. 
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This late Minoan vase from Knos- 
sas is shown in the current exhibi- 
tion of Plant Forms in Ornament 
at the Metropolitan Museum of 


Art which has attracted many de- 
signers interested in the new 


implication of art in Industry. 


MYRIAD PLANT 
FORMS USED 
DESIGNERS 


By BLANCHE NAYLOR 


The development of many types of design in every 
land through all history has been dependent in large 
measure upon varied uses of plant and flower forms. 
Inspiration for spirited creations in the fields of ceram- 
ics, metal work, weavings and other arts has come from 
the graceful, flowing lines of growing things. Some 
indication of the scope of this vast resource of design 
ideas is shown by the exhibit now current at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York, arranged with the 
co-operation of the New York Botanical Garden and 
the Brooklyn Botanical Garden. A beginning effort 
toward the present display was made in 1919, and the 
exhibit now attracting so much attention is a finely co- 
ordinated showing, extremely instructive in that it 
shows so clearly the treatment of varied design 
forms by people of such differing ethnic roots and the 
effect of characteristics in nations and races upon the 
manner of their design evolution. The display also 
offers a mass of material for future work, and it is 
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aptly arranged to achieve the greatest clarity of pur- 
pose and charm of appearance. 

The walls of a large exhibition room are lined with 
glass cases containing examples showing the adapta- 
tion of plant forms in stone ware, costumes, hangings, 
embroideries, small metals and large armour and 
casques, shields, lace, lacquer, enamel, wooden chair 
frame carvings, cloisonne, porcelains, jewelry, uphol- 
stery, wallpaper, and grouped around these are growing 
plants, both native and foreign. The papyrus, the 
lotus, the acanthus vie with the peony and the pome- 
granate in craft versions and in green leaf and colored 
flower, while the entire central portion of the rectangu- 
lar display room contains a fountain pool, in which trop- 
ical fish swim amid special water plants which also find 
their replicas in the museum pieces opposite. 
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Some forty centuries of decorative art are called 
upon for representative examples in this modern show- 
ing, comparing and contrasting the work of nature and 
that of the designer, which in many cases is based upon 
the natural forms with wide use of imaginative detail. 
The rose may be seen in widely differing treatments 
upon Syrian tiles, English potteries for the table, and 
in traceries upon old weapons. 

The variations on the original motifs in many in- 
stances are as satisfying decoratively as the plant form 
itself, and the effects derived from the reactions of 
various craftsmen through the many centuries are in 
themselves comments upon the art of races as well a3 
‘individuals. Column capitals taken from a tomb in 
Thebes, 2000 B. C., show the decorative charm of the 
vapyrus, in the portrayal use almost precisely oppos- 
‘ng motifs to that of the actual plant, yet in finished 
‘orm give the effect which immediately suggests the 
design source. Strangely enough, or perhaps naturally 
enough, the materials which seem furthest removed 
‘rom those suggested by plant forms are those which 
»est represent it. The metals by their very nature, 
would seem opposed to the truthful delineation of del- 
‘cate floral motifs, yet in much of the’ warrior’s ac- 
coutrements the essentially vital characteristics of 
plants are shown with fine force, and the repousse work 
is often instinct with the innate life of the specimens 
portrayed. In some of the embroideries and certain 
wall hangings and papers the use of too studied copies 
of the actual plants result in forced representations 
which in spirit resemble the floral inspiration far less 
than those which seemingly are quite unlike. 

When one thinks how closely these plant motifs have 
been interwoven with the life of the entire world, with 
the development and downfall of nations, the immensity 


of the task of gathering together representative speci- 
mens of the crafts of all countries and all centuries, 
can be imagined. Scarcely a department of everyday 
life in which plant decoration has not achieved for it- 
self a definitely important place. 

Fabrics for costumes from the time of the early 
Egyptians, down through the middle centuries and to- 
day, show how much they owe to the ornamentation of 
floral motifs, as do wall hangings, laces, silks, cottons 
and brocades for different purposes. The plant appears 
upon sculptured work, used for decoration alone and 
in architectural treatments, from early time onward. 
Homes have been adorned with plant forms in furnish- 
ings of all sorts, tableware and useful articles as well 
as purely decorative pieces have constantly been thus 
beautified. 

H. E. Winlock, Director of the Museum, in a fore- 
word to the catalogue, says, ““The exhibition should be 
looked on as a kaleidoscope, readjusting its structure 
and its pattern with each slight shift between the point 
of view on one visitor and another. Those interested in 
the history of art will see a decorative plant adopted 
by one people, passed to another, metamorphosed in its 
new environment and under the husbandry of a differ- 
ent race, and then passed on through stage after stage 
of an evolution of design which parallels the evolution 
of the most fundamental of man’s intellectual pro- 
cesses. The striking synchronism between the periods 
of rement in both design and intellectual activities 
makes obvious how essentially art is part of the whole 
organism of civilization. Those more interested in 
man’s political history while following a motive of de- 
sign will be in the train of migrating tribes, of con- 
quering armies, and of pioneers penetrating unknown 
continents. The student of natural history will see 


This glazed earthenware bowl 
designed by Wilhelm Kage and 
executed by the Gustafsberg 
Manufactury of Sweden shows 
a thistle motif well adapted to 
the clay form. This piece is 
shown in the current Exhibition 
of Plant Forms in Ornament in 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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man supplementing nature when he transplants across 
oceans and deserts a fruit or a flower to lands where 
unaided nature could never have carried them. And 
equally, for those whose calling is the creation of orna- 
ment, the exhibit should be an inspiration. Continuity 
in art should not mean parrot-like reiteration. Design, 
if it is not to be wearisome must be invention, but gen- 
erally man has not found continuing satisfaction in 
invention which is entirely abstract as often as in that 
which echoes both nature and his own experience. In 
this exhibit designers will see how predecessors have 
taken nature distilled in their forebears’ experience 
and infused it with their own inventive genius, creat- 
ing a new. It should show the designer how the prob- 
lem of continuous development and change has been 
met in the past and help him evolve for himself a 
method for the present. Finally, it need hardly be 
pointed out that for the creative designer no handbook 
could be as valuable as the opportunity this exhibit 
gives to see and to absorb the materials of his art.” 

The exhibition will last through September 10th, 
1933, and will thus afford opportunity to all who may 
visit New York during the summer for study of a sub- 
ject which must interest every working designer, every 
student and every teacher of design. The preparation 
for the showing was made by Richard F. Bach and the 
arrangement was by Mr. Bach, assisted by Alan Priest 
and Preston Remington. The display of living plant 
material will be changed as the season progresses. 
Wherever possible the botanical gardens will supply 
living examples of the various plants, and later in the 
summer colored plates and other illustrative material 
will take the place of those which are out of season. 
Two pages of the catalogue give textbook material 
which should be of aid to all designers, as follows: 
Periods and Classes of Objects With Plants Represented 

Egyptian Art. Ceramics—Date palm, grape, lotus 
papyrus. Glass—Date palm, laurel, lotus, pomegran- 
ate. Ivory—Date palm, lotus. Jewelry—Date palm, 
grape, lotus, pomegranate. Metalwork—Lotus, papy- 
rus. Stone—Grape, lotus, papyrus. Textiles—Grape. 
Wall paintings—Lotus, papyrus. Wood—Date palm, 
lotus. 

Greek and Roman Art. Wall paintings—Crosus, iris, 
ivy, lily, wild rose. Jewelry—Crocus, daisy, olive. Met- 
alwork—Acanthus. Stone—Acanthus, Ivy. 

Far Eastern Art—Chinese and Japanese. Ceramics— 
Aster, bamboo, bulrush, bush clover, cabbage, cherry, 
chestnut, chrysanthemum, clematis, foxglove, gingko 
tree, grape, jasmine, lotus, magnolia, mallow, peach, 
peony, plum, pomegranate, sweet gum, thistle, tree 
peony, weeping willow. Jewelry—Bamboo bluet, gourd, 
ling chih, lotus, orchid, pine, pomegranate. Lacquer— 
Mulberry, plum. Metalwork (including arms and ar- 
mour)—-Bamboo, camellia, cherry, chestnut, gingke, 
gourd, grape, hibiscus, kagi tree, lily, lotus, millet, 
peony, pine, plum, radish, turnip, wistaria. Stone— 
Begonia, fingered citron, gourd, lotus, magnolia, mal- 
low, nandina, peach, pepper, pine, quince. 

Near Eastern Art—Persian and Indian. Ceramics— 
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Carnation, hyacinth, iris, lotus, peach, peony, rock 
rose, tulip. Miniatures—Large variety, including 
anemone, forget-me-not, lily, narcissus, squill, tulip. 
Rugs—Carnation, hyacinth, maple, peony, poplar, tulip. 
Textiles (including costumes)—Arbutus, baebab, bluet, 
carnation, convolvue, cypress, gladiolus, iris, peach, 
plaintain banana, rose. 

European Art—Mediaeval. Ceramics—Acanthus, 
mulberry, sweet sultan. Metalwork (including arms 
and armour)—Acanthus, anemone, elm, grape honey- 
suckle, iris, laurel, lily, oak, oxalis, peach, pomegranate, 
raspberry, rose. 

European and American Art—Renaissance and 
Modern. Ceramics—Acanthus, almond, anemone, ap- 
ple, bryony, buttercup, carnation, cauliflower, checker- 
berry, Christmas rose, chrysanthemum, convolvus cor- 
eopsis, cornflower, daffodil, daisy, forget-me-not, grape, 
hawthorne, iris, ivy, Jack-in-the-pulpit, jasmine, laurel, 
lilac, lily-of-the-valley, magnolia, marguerite, morning 
glory, mushroom, oak, pansy, pear, peony, pomegran- 
ate, rose rowan tree, snowdrop, Solomon’s seal, thistle, 
tree peony, tulip. Costume, lay and ecclesiastical (in- 
cluding costume accessories, fans, etc.) Anemone, 
nation, crown imperial, dahlia, daisy, forget-me-not, 
harebell, heart’s ease, laurel, narcissus, pink, pome- 
granate, rose, strawberry, violet. Furniture—Acan- 
thus, apple, cherry, daisy, grapes, iris, jasmine, lily, 
pomegranate, poppy, tulip. Glass—Bleeding heart, 
cactus, cherry, coreopsis, fern, honeysuckle, marguer- 
ite, palm, poppy. Jewelry—Dandelion. Lace and em- 
broidery—Endless variety, including cornflower, daisy, 
harebell, iris, lily, morning glory, pea, pomegranate, 
rose. Metalwork (including arms, armour and silver) — 
Great variety, chiefly acanthus, cat-tail, coreopsis, frit- 
illary, gourd, grapes, hop, laurel, marguerite, melon, 
norcissus, oak, pear, peony, pomegranate, poppy, rose, 
thistle, thyme, trumpet vine, tulip, water lily. Stone— 
Acanthus. Textiles, woven and printed (including tap- 
estry and chair coverings)—Aster bluet, carnation, cat- 
tail, catchfly, cherry, clematis, crabapple, cucumber, 
daffodil, daisy, dandelion, English daisy, foxglove, 
heath, holly, jasmine narcissus, orange, pansy, passion 
flower, pea, plaintain, potato, rose, strawberry, trumpet 
creeper. Wallpaper—Blackthorn, jasmine, morning- 
glory, pink, rose, tulip. Woodcarving — Acanthus, 
grape, ivy, peony, rose, strawberry, wheat. 

In addition to this historical information the con- 
cluding pages of the catalogue contain a brief reading 
list on the subject, making a complete and comprehen- 
sive collection of descriptive matter which, together 
with the exhibition, forms a valuable addition to the 
study of an eternally interesting department of de- 
sign. The photographs illustrating this article give 
a suggestion in a glimpse of the material to be seen in 
the Metropolitan display. It is to be hoped that a sim- 
ilar idea may be developed in many cities, creating as 
it does, new devotees of the arts, and giving new im- 
petus to old and ever-charming design based upon the 
multitudinous changes to be found in plant life through 
the centuries. 
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LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 


Linoleum block printing is a comparatively new 
means of illustrating. Considering the ease with which 
blocks can be made and the low cost of material] in- 
volved, it is not surprising that it has become so pop- 
ular. The number and types of designs which can be 
executed are practically unlimited. In fact, the possi- 
bilities cover all phases of the two tone or black and 
white print where only one block is necessary, in ad- 
dition to the complicated five and six color prints where 
a different block is necessary for each color. As this 
is an article for beginners and as color work is an in- 
volved process, it seems advisab!e to deal only with 
black and white prints. These range from silhouettes 
of black against a white background through silhou- 
ettes of white against a black background to black and 
white line work. 


When dealing with lines, the most simple process 
is to use a U or V veiner or other suitable tool to re- 
move the part one wishes to represent in white. The de- 
sign will then appear in white on a black background. 
Perhaps the most difficult type to execute is the design 
appearing in delicate black lines against a white back- 
ground. In this print the background is removed and 
only the very delicate lines which appear in black are 
left. The trouble with this type of execution is in the 
danger of undercutting and thereby removing too much 
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By HERBERT K. SANDERS 


of the supporting material at the sides of the lines, 
that is, making the line straight at the sides as shown 
in Fig. 1 instead of sloping as shown in Fig. 2. If the 
sides of the designs are undercut there is danger that 
the pressure of the printing will break down or crush 
the designs thus completely ruining the-block. In view 
of this difficulty it is undoubtedly more desirable for 
a beginner to start with designs in which silhouettes 
of either black or white are produced. From these large 
and more compact mass designs there should be a 
gradual change to white line work on a black back- 
ground and from this to the black line work on a white 
background. Often there will be designs in which black 
and white masses will be necessary in conjunction with 
both black and white line work. 

, Continued on page 22 
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Ruth Gerth, one of the more resourceful industrial designers, picked a copper 
toilet floater out of a dusty pile of them in a storage room, s 
it calculatingly, and out of her "artistic'’ imagination sprang this 

lamp and watering can. 


It's a comfort to a manufacturer to be 
able to plow one investment in tools and 
dies into diversified lines. A designer 
saw this bowl in the stock of the Chase 
Brass and Copper Specialties Division, 
turned it upside down, used a washer 
as a handle, and presto—another profit- 
able, fast-selling item. 


This article reproduced by the courtesy of Sales 
Management is another indication of how business 
needs design. 
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Both are best sellers. 


SALVAGES WASTE 


By R. S. McFADDEN 


“Did you know that that little copper Glow Lamp which is such 
a tremendous seller in the Chase specialties line was made out of a 
toilet floater? Did you know that Chase’s fast-selling modern can- 
dlesticks and those smart-looking book ends were made out of ordi- 
nary copper plumbing pipe? You see it took an industrial designer 
with merchandising imagination to see artistic possibilities in those 
discarded parts, shells, elbow joints and odds and ends in Chase’s 
storeroom.”’ 


Russell Wright, an industrial designer himself, was discussing 
various ways in which designers could be useful to manufacturers. 


“I think that one of the most important functions of the de- 
signer at this stage of industrial recovery is that of salvaging 
waste. He can do it by modernizing obsolescent products. He can 
take a dull product lacking in sales appeal, and with the magic touch 
of artistic imagination vamp it into an exciting product packed 
with sales appeal. He should have the vision to turn frozen assets 
like scraped parts or semi-finished stock into salable products. 


“I’ve heard of several instances where designers studied ma- 
chinery lying idle because the products they turned out were out- 
moded, and designed fresh, modern products which put those dead 
machines back to work. 


“T happen to have had an interesting experience of this sort 
myself,” continued Mr. Wright. “As the design consultant for 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corporation, manufacturers of rugs, | 
noticed, while going through the factory, that a certain battery 
of expensive looms stood idle most of the time. Upon inquiry I 
learned that the manufacturer’s original investment in these looms 
was being lost because the type of woven wool and fibre rug which 
they had produced had gone ‘out of style.’ 
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At your right is one of 
those items that had its 
day of big sales and then 
suddenly flopped, before 
the slats used in its mak- 
ing were used up. Lurelle 
Guild turned its arms 
back-side-front, rearrang- 
ed the slats, dressed it up 
in modern cretonne, and 
the number has again be- 
come very profitable. 


“Those rugs, called ‘Ingrain,’ mostly imitation oriental small 
repeat patterns, had been best sellers thirty years ago. Meanwhile, 
the public was demanding larger and gaudier patterns, and Patch- 
ogue-Plymouth was complying with the demand by manufacturing 
stencilled all-fibre rugs. The more stencilled rugs they turned out, 
the more the sales on the woven rugs dropped off, until only the 
orders of one mail order house remained. The stencilling depart- 
ment worked overtime, and looms that gave patterns automatically 
often stood idle while stencillers applied patterns by hand. 


“Now it seemed to me that the trouble was fundamentally a 
question of design, and that it would be altogether possible to re- 
create interest in the all-woven rug. I set about studying the tech- 
nical possibilities of those almost discarded looms, and found that 
they actually could produce rugs quite contemporary in pattern 
and design. 

“Patchogue-Plymouth, discouraged with their ‘bad luck’ with 
those looms, were skeptical, but did cooperate in marketing one 
experimental ‘revival.’ It clicked. The second year we brought 
out lines of woven rugs in two price ranges, all in contemporary pat- 
terns and colors, ermploying mainly a combination of floral and plaid 
motifs. That settled it. The second year’s sales established beyond 
a doubt that the experiment was a success, and now, in the third 
year, the sales of these rugs run higher than the sales of the sten- 
cilled fibre rugs. Not only is the weaving department now as busy 
as the stencilling department, but the woven rugs are giving them 
more winter sales. For forty years they’ve been known as a ‘sum- 
mer house,’ and have made every effort to level out the winter sea- 
son slump. Patchogue is confident now that that subtle thing called 
‘design’ is accomplishing this for it. 

“IT told you that, because it’s a representative example of what 
any designer with a reasonable degree of resourcefulness and in- 
genuity ought to be able to do for his manufacturer client. 


“But let’s get back to the success the Chase Brass and Copper 
Specialties Company has had in uSing designers. It was Ruth 
Gerth, of Gerth and Gerth, who had the bright idea to perch a 
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Decapitate this horsy book-end 
above and what have you? —a 
copper plumbing elbow-joint! Wal- 
ter von Nessen was the designer. 
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little copper shade atop a toilet floater and conjure a 
lamp out of it. It was she, too, who picked up the 
item called ‘the imperial bowl,’ turned it upside down, 
took a discarded washer out of stock for a handle, and, 
because she knew just how to do it effectively, turned 
the affair into a ‘hot service cover’ that’s had an amaz- 
ing sale. 

“Chase employs another designer, Walter von 
Nessen, who’s equally smart at visualizing the bril- 
liant potentialities of homely objects. He took some 
brass plumbing elbow joints, designed some amusing 
heads and tails to attach in the prescribed places, 
planted them on firm bases, and Chase added to their 
line some of the doggiest, cattiest and horsiest book 
ends you ever saw—and they’re selling. 

“One of the most unexpected developments of Chase’s 
adventures in design was the effect of these new 
products on the company’s old employes. The men in 
the factory and the men on the sales force are now 
contributing a stream of ideas for adapting old 
products to new uses. The ingenuity of the designers 
has cultivated the same attitude of mind in the rest of 
the organization. 


“Not only that, but this practice enables Chase to 
pass along to consumers products at a price which 
would have to be much higher if everything were made 
{rom scratch, with the cost of new molds, dies and 
tools to reckon with. 

“Do you think, Mr. Wright,” asked your reporter, 


“that Chase’s line is peculiar in lending itself especially 


well to this kind of treatment? Would manufacturers 
of other types of products find it as profitable to use 
designers for salvaging purposes as Chase has found 
it?” 

“Not always to the same degree, of course, as Chase. 
But I think any manufacturer of consumer products 
would be wise to let a designer with a trained imagina- 
tion go over his line once in a while. Some manu- 
facturers can do their own salvaging, but the advan- 
tage of a designer lies in the fact that he has a fresh 
point of view, and ‘sees’ where the manufacturer has 
been blinded by his own nearness to his products. 

“Even in such diverse lines as textiles, wallpaper and 
furniture, salvaging has wrought miracles. 

“Lesher and Whittman, textile manufacturers, for 
instance, had on hand a huge stock of gray dress fabric 
which they couldn’t budge. Donald Daskey superim- 
posed on it a clever modern design—and now it’s one 
of their fastest-selling upholstery and drapery fabrics. 

“Or take the case of Thomas Strahan, wallpaper 
manufacturer, who had several old papers that weren’t 
moving. The company had practically resigned itself 

Continued on page 25 
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Linoleum Block Printing 
Continued from page 19 

Linoleum block printing gives opportunity for corre- 
lation with English, history, geography, latin, biology; 
in the production of an illustration for a poem, a play, 
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2, drawing, a design, a map, some phase of history, a 
latin lesson or a biology note book. 

Interest in block printing is growing in the schools 
from year to year, as seen in high school and college 
displays, and in periodicals. As a school project, block 
printing stimulates the creative impulse and offers 
practical application for the principle of art in any 
medium. 

The block print readily adapts itself as a medium 
for original expression, just as the painter uses 
brushes, paint, and canvas to give form to his vision. 
In this respect Hauenstein, Hankammer and Philby in 
their 1930 edition of Block Printing on page four say, 
“Regardless of what medium you use to express your- 
self, it will avail you nothing to master the medium 
unless you have some ideas to express. Those char- 
acteristics common to the type of cut you wish to 
make should be embodied in the design.” Therefore, 
the importance of design in block printing is empha- 
sized. 

The linoleum used in block printing is commonly 
known as Battleship Linoleum. The material comes 
in varying thicknesses such as, one-eighth, three- 
sixteenths and one-fourth of an inch. When the sur- 
face texture is rough or coarse, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to sand the linoleum with fine (No. 0000) sand 
paper. Some linoleum is hard and has a smooth brittle 
surface. This kind is harder to work but more satis- 
factory for detail and delicate line work. Other types 
are soft and possess varying degrees of a rubberlike 


quality. These are worked more easily and are quite 


suitable for beginners where large designs are used. 


Cork linoleum is not suitable for making block prints. 
Many artists believe as does Ernest W. Watson that 
it is unnecessary to mount linoleum cuts on wood ex- 
cept when they are to be used on a power printing 
press, either in the school shop or commercially. Wat- 
son further states that “when a wood block is used, 
the linoleum should be tacked rather than glued to 
the block.”” However, the matter of blocking a linoleum 
cut is entirely individual choice. 

Some possible problems for linoleum block work are: 
a book plate, a Christmas card, a letterhead, a mono- 
gram, small prints for framing, valentines, menus, book 
illustrations, magazine i:lustrations, cover designs, tex- 
tile designs, repeat patterns as well as many others. 


HOW TO PREPARE A LINOLEUM BLOCK 

Secure a %4” board the same length and width de- 
sired in the finished block, a piece of linoleum of the 
desired thickness and area, a plane, a try square, glue, 
a vise or a very heavy weight, or four hand clamps 
and two pieces of board of the same size as the block. 
The block must be of uniform thickness, and if it is 
to be used in the press it must total type height 
(0.918”) after the linoleum is glued to the block. 

As soon as the block is perfectly smooth, an even 
coating of hot or cold glue is brushed over the burlap 
side of the linoleum as well as on the block and the 
linoleum is immediately placed burlap side down on 
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the block. The glued block is then placed on a vise and 
clamped tight. Another method of gluing is to place 
the linoleum face side down and then hold the back 
down thereon with heavy weights. The glue is per- 
mitted to dry over night or for an equal period of time. 
The surplus glue or projecting edges of linoleum can 


then be removed with a sharp knife. The block is now 


ready for carving. 


HOW TO CUT A BLACK SILHOUETTE 

A set of small wood carving tools or a “Tif Lino” 
Carving Set, a block or proper height, a sketch of the 
desired silhouette, a piece of glass, a hickory mallet, 
a proof planer, a palette knife, a can of black printer’s 
ink, a piece of proof paper, a composition brayer, a 
water color brush, a bottle of black India ink, a bottle 
of household ammonia, a blotter and a letter press or 
a vise should be secured. 

The desired sketch is next drawn upon a piece of 
paper. The sketch should be as simple as possible as 
this is to be a silhouette. Relatively few lines are in- 
volved. The sketch is next blackened with India ink 
and permitted to dry. The dry sketch is then placed 
on a sheet of blotting paper. Sufficient ammonia is 
poured on the sketch to completely cover the black- 
ened area. The sketch is then allowed to soak until 
it is saturated and the ammonia absorbed by the blot- 
ting paper. The sketch and blotting paper are next 
placed face down on the linoleum block. The block, 
sketch and blotting paper are then placed in a letter 
press or vise and drawn up tight. The time required 
for printing varies from five minutes to one-half hour 
depending upon the quality of the ink used. The block 
is then taken from the press and the blotting paper 
and original sketch removed from the face of the block. 
The design printed on the block is gone over with a 
water color brush dipped in ink. This will brighten it 
and correct any errors caused in the printing process. 
With a V or U veiner a light cut is made in the un- 
blackened area around the outer edge of the blacked- 
in design. Working from the groove made with the 
veiner about one-half of the linoleum is removed from 
all of the unblackened area. 


HOW TO MAKE A WHITE LINE BLOCK 

A prepared linoleum block, an appropriate design 
preferably linear on tracing paper, a piece of carbon 
paper, a 4H pencil, a V veiner or a Tif Lino Set are 
needed. 

The carbon paper is placed with the black side 
against the linoleum. The design is next placed face 
down on the carbon paper. All of the lines showing 
through the tracing paper are gene over with a 4H 
pencil. The lines traced on the linoleum are removed 
with the V veiner using as light a cut as possible. The 
block is ready to be printed after all lines have been 
removed. The final print will appear in delicate light 
lines against a black background. 


HOW TO CUT A BLACK LINE BLOCK 
When making the sketch for this type project one 
should have in mind that each line is to be a part of 
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the finished design, therefore, the lines should be care- 
fully studied and only those put in which are essential 
in producing the effect desired. 

A new sheet of carbon paper is placed with the black 
side against the linoleum of the block. The sketch is 
placed face down on the carbon paper and tacked at 
the four corners to prevent its slipping. Each line of 
the design is gone over with a 4H pencil thus reproduc- 
ing the design on the linoleum of the block. A light 
cut is taken with the V veiner on both sides of each 
line. About % the thickness of the linoleum is re- 
moved with a gouge in the parts not represented by 
black lines. Where there is deticate line-shading, the 
linoleum between the lines is removed by carefully 
running the small size V or U veiner between the lines 
and cutting out the part not represented in black. In 
these narrow spaces the cuts do not need to be as 
deep. Approximately one-half the thickness of the 
linoleum should be removed in the large areas. A proof 
print should be taken after all parts not represented in 
black have been removed. Examine the proof carefully 
and if there are any black lines or areas in the print 
which should not be there, remove them. 


HOW TO TAKE A PROOF PRINT 

Secure a marble slab, a piece of plate glass or an 
enamel table top, a composition brayer, a can of 
printer’s ink, a palette knife, a piece of proof paper 
(similar to newspaper stock), a proof planer, and a 
printer’s wooden mallet. 

A small quantity of ink is spread on the marble slab 
with a palette knife. The brayer is inked thoroughly 
by rolling it backward and forward over the ink. The 
inked brayer is next rolled over the design on the block 
four or five times or until the design is completely 
covered with a coating of ink. A piece of proof paper 
large enough to cover the design on the linoleum block 
is dampened with water. The piece of dampened paper 
is placed upon the inked design of the block. The felt 
pad of the proof planer is placed on top of the block 
and paper and tapped three or four times with the 
handle of the mallet. When this is done the mallet 
should be held in a vertical position and the end of the 
handle used to tap the block. If the block is larger than 
the planer, the planer should be moved about the sur- 
face of the block, tapped each time it is moved. This 
is continued until the entire block has been proofed. 
The proof print is now removed and checked against 
the design. 


HOW TO MAKE THE PRINT 

The block is inked as before. 

The block is placed with the engraved side up on 
the platform of the press with the center of the block 
exactly under the screw of the clamp. A piece of print 
paper is placed squarely upon the engraved block. The 
press is tightened and permitted to stand about fifteen 
seconds. The print is then removed and the engraved 
block re-inked. 

Smooth hard-surfaced paper is more desirable for 
making prints. 
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Circus by Henry A. Keller 


CLEVELAND PRINT MAKERS 


Being an artist is something like 
being a one-man minstrel show, as- 
suming that one man could per- 
form the functions of both end-men 
and all the middle-men too. The art- 
ist conceives his own subjects, in- 
vents expression forms, supplies 
raw material, and maintains an es- 
tablishment wherein he manufac- 
tures his finished product; up to 
this point, in the production of any 
work, he has made an appreciable 
investment both in time and 
money. Unfortunately, from this 
point on, no one seems to care 
whether or not the artist receives 
any compensation beyond occa- 
sional praise; artists are notor- 
iously poor salesmen and they 
can’t support life on praise alone. 
Visionary sociological and economic 
schemes usually either put the art- 
ist in a rear seat or ignore him en- 
tirely; certainly, the present so- 
called competitive or capitalistic 
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system has not treated him very 
kindly. 

The Cleveland Print Makers, a 
non-profit organization of more 
than a hundred local artists, are 
making a noble attempt to remedy 
this situation (particularly diffi- 
cult at present) by cooperative 
merchandising. This association 
was founded in June, 1930, by 
thirty-odd Cleveland artists whose 
common purpose was to foster pub- 
lic interest in the graphic arts and 
to assist the individual artist; 
since then, a number of unusual, 
if not unique, developments have 
endowed this venture with an ex- 
tra-mural interest. The organiza- 
tion’s first quarters were at John 
Huntington Polytechnique Insti- 
tute, where a press and other 
equipment were available; expand- 
ing membership and mercantile 
projects required more room, so 
additional space for a Print 
Market was obtained in Dunham 
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Tavern, an old residential building 
of local historical interest. The in- 
stallation of the Print Market in 
the new location was announced by 
radio, through the courtesy of Sta- 
tion WHK, last September. 

While the Print Makers still 
retain the use of Huntington In- 
stitute facilities, the Print Market 
in Dunham Tavern has become the 
focus of their business activities. 
Ample wall space permits effective 
exhibition of prints and drawings, 
display cases are provided for jew- 
elry and enamels, and neatly bound, 
individually labelled portfolios of 
prints and drawings are disposed 
So as to be readily available for in- 
spection and sale. In addition to 
the work of members, wall dis- 
plays have included a loan exhibi- 
tion of aquatints including prints 
by Arthur B. Davies, “Pop” Hart, 
and others; prints by Alexander 
von Kubinyi, many of them made 
by processes unknown in this coun- 
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try; lithographs by Honore Dau- 
mier from the collection of Charles 
F. Ramus. 

The Print Makers’ first impor- 
tant enterprise was the ‘Print-a- 
Month Club” (basically identical 
with the “book-a-month” plan) 
which offered the public a series of 
twelve original prints, mailed to 
the subscriber each month, and an 
attractive portfolio in which to 
keep them, for the ridiculously low 
sum of ten dollars. Membership, 
limited by the edition of two hun- 
dred and fifty impressions, was 
promptly oversubscribed and the 
Print Makers are planning a sec- 
ond series to continue after the ex- 
viration of the present subscrip- 
tion. The monthly selection, made 
by a jury, includes various graphic 
arts processes, in color and in black 
and white, and, as an added induce- 
ment, the guarantee of inclusion 
of prints by four eminent Cleve- 
land artists: Henry G. Keller, 
Krank N. Wilcox, Paul B. Travis, 
and William Sommer. 
Print-a-Month publication, “The 
Circus”, a lithograph by Henry G. 
Keller, has already acquired an ad- 
ditional value since Mr. Keller’s 
painting of the same subject was 
shown in the recent exhibition of 
contemporary American paintings 
at the Whitney Museum in New 
York, and is also to be exhibited at 
the Chicago Exposition. 

Another of the Print Makers’ re- 
cent publications was the portfolio 
of six etchings by Frank N. Wilcox, 
sold at five dollars. Several years 
ago Mr. Wilcox made a large num- 
ber of plates, more than a hundred 
and fifty of them, proved them to 
satisfy his own curiosity, and fe- 
verishly passed on to the next sub- 
ject. These plates were stored 
away and forgotten; years later, 
Kalman Kubiny}, president of the 
Print Makers, discovered them, 
learned that they had never been 
printed, and, realizing their value, 
brought them out in the present 
low-priced portfolio which has 
proved quite popular. 

Kalman Kubinyi, president, co- 
organizer, and moving spirit of 
CPM, approaches fanaticism in his 
zealous interest in prints and print- 
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ing processes. In addition to such 
purely personal achievements as il- 


_ljustrating “The Goldsmith of Flor- 


ence” by Katherine Gibson (whose 
name is familiar to readers of DE- 
SIGN), he descends from a family 
distinguished in art; his uncle 
Alexander von Kubinyi, of Munich, 
is an eminent graphic artist and 
inventor of graphic processes; an- 
other uncle, Victor de Kubinyi is 
the author of “As We Are” 
(Stokes, 1929), a book of verse and 
related abstract paintings. He is 
to be commended for his applica- 
tion of modern business methods 
to the traditionally perplexing and 
unstable business of art. 

Last November, Kubinyi gave a 
demonstration of etching and-a 
lecture on graphic arts before the 
Midland Guild, of Midland, Michi- 
gan, and took with him a collection 
of CPM prints for exhibition, a 
large number of which were sold 
on the spot. The bare facts of such 
an expedition are comparatively 
unimportant until one considers the 
educational aspect, applicable not 
only to Midland but to other small 
towns throughout the country. The 
Midland demonstration emphasizes 
the fact that the Print Makers 
realize that contemporary artists 
are confronted with educational as 
well as mercantile problems, and 
was typical of the prevalent aim 
of the organization—“bringing art 
to the people.” 

A recent unusual CPM develop- 
ment, outside the print field, has 
been the application of contempo- 
rary design to hooked rugs. A 
small group of members has been 
working in this medium, not only 
with the idea of reviving inter- 
est in a neglected handicraft, but 
with the intent of making the 
rug as truly an expression of aes- 
thetic effort as a print or an oil 
painting; in short such rugs may 
be regarded as compositions in yarn 
rather than in paint. 

Communications regarding loan 
exhibitions, print series subscrip- 
tions, or other matters may be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Clayton Bachtel, 
Secretary, Cleveland Print Makers, 
6709 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Design Salvages Waste 
Continued from page 22 
to taking a total loss on the lot be- 
cause the designs were considered 
too hopelessly old-fashioned. It was 
bad, because to discard these pat- 
terns would have meant scrapping 
the expensive rollers used in print- 
ing. Gilbert Rohde looked over the 
line, and saw that it wasn’t the pat- 
terns that were bad; it was the 
colors. He recolored the line, and 
it was so transformed that not only 
did it sell well, but one of them was 
selected as the wallpaper for the 
bedrooms of a model home at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. 

“One more example of salvaging 
by design occurs to me—in the 
furniture field. 


“The H. C. White Company had 
in its line a collapsible armchair 
constructed of wooden slats which 
several years ago sold in great vol- 
ume. Demand for the item ceased 
with unexpected suddenness, leav- 
ing the manufacturer with great 
quantities of the slats used for 
making up the chair. 

“The company called in Lurelle 
Guild, and asked him if he could 
make something salable out of that 
pile of slats. He designed a chair 
which utilized all of the old slats, 
required no new ones, and with the 
aid of a modern, sprightly-looking 
cretonne, produced a chair which 
is in no way suggestive of the one 
it replaced. Only a trained eye 
would notice that in juggling the 
slats the armplece was used back- 
wards. Mr. Guild discovered that 
by turning the arm backwards, it 
threw its narrow section forward, 
and the narrow part of the arm’s 
width was found to correspond ex- 
actly with the width of the front 
upright slat. In joining the slats, 
Mr. Guild rounded off the point 
achieving a finished effect. And, 
believe it or not, the chair is a best 
seller—and it’s not cheap, either.” 

Mr. Wright smiled at his own 
enthusiasm on the subject of sal- 
vaging, and explained that the rea- 
son perhaps that he considered it 
such an important part of the de- 
signer’s role was because he manu- 
factures so many of the products 
he designs in his own small factory. 
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Continued from page 4 
combination of art, craft and industry, with a view to 
create first class goods of artistic value. 


The new trend soon manifested itself in all fields and 
the modern spirit began to pervade every domain of 
life. The Wiener Werkstatte under the leadership of 
Professor Josef Hofmann became the center of modern 
artistic craftwork and kept this position for many 
years. It was not a shop, strictly speaking, but rather 
a workshop for artistic experiments and the creation 
of models. Professor Hofman took his accomplished 
pupils from the School of Applied Art to the Wiener 
Werkstatte and made them work systematically in 
one material after the other. Articles of use were 
made of glass, porcelain, enamelled tin, silver, and so 
on. The first thing they did was to return to the 
simple, but artistically conceived form. Flower vases 
and bowls were embossed in silver, pottery from the 
first primitive shapes to the most complicated orna- 
mental objects, stoves of Dutch tiles, architectural or- 
naments, furniture, wallpapers, textiles, toys, articles 
of fashion were manufactured—and so, by and by, 
there developed a specific Vienna style, which soon 
found its way into the whole world. 

The character feature of all these works was the 
perfect understanding for the peculiar charm of the 
material and the personal note added to them by every 
artist. 

The works of Professor Hofmann were of almost 
classic simplicity, grand and solemn. The artistic in- 
dividuality of Dagobert Peche formed a striking con- 
trast to his. Peche’s works were born from a naturally 
fanciful disposition and reminded one of the ancient 
Vierina Barock style as well as of the old Austrian 
peasant art. 

Among our ceramists let me mention first Susi 
Singer, whose works are very graceful in movement 
and likewise based on the traditions of Austrian 
peasant art. All naturalistic accessories are omitted, 
but the rhythmic effect of her figures is sometimes 
heightened by some touching little details, as flutter- 
ing ribbons or pendant flowers. Susi Singer is, be- 
side Vally Wieseltier, our most gifted ceramist. She 
even surpasses her by her essentially Viennese charm. 

In contradistinction to her gay and lovely creations, 
the metals of Car] Hagenauer impress us by the great- 
est purity and simplicity of form. His articles for 
every day use, bowls, vases, candle-holders, exhibit the 
pure ornamental line and no meticulous details im- 
pair their symbolic grandeur. 

Among the representations of enamel work I should 
like to mention the outstanding personality of Mizi 
Otten, a former collaborator of the Wiener Werkstatte, 
whose style she has transferred on her enamels. She 
is a perfect master of this technique which, more than 
any other, encourages the artist.to employ rich colors 
and shade them according to his taste and will. The 
use of metal foils and their transparent glazing enable 
her to obtain a wide range of hues and tone-values and 
such a wonderful lustre as no other material will afford. 
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Mizi Otten’s ornamentation is quite abstract. In her— 
as in almost every Austrian artist—we notice a strong 
relation to the native soil and its century-old tradition 
and we are struck by the unmistakable connection be- 
tween her works and the old Austrian peasant orna- 
ment. A most original treatment of the color, a won- 
derful power of shaping, a peculiar sort of composition 
without perspective and a strong abstractive faculty 
combine to form the individual note of this artist. 

The weavings of Traute Longin are all color and 
rhythm, without any ornamentation—just a rhythmic 
division and shading of the areas, obtained by the dif- 
ferent textures. In this connection I will also turn your 
attention to a precious gold embroidery, such as has 
hitherto only been employed for ecclesiastical purposes, 
banners, clerical robes, and so on. I mean the pictorial 
gold embroidery of Lotte Fink. It is a masterpiece 
of technique as well as composition, full of rhythmic 
movement and still giving a wonderful impression of 
restfulness. The design conforms itself to the possi- 
bilities of this technique and even emphasizes them, 
which imparts a peculiar note to this kind of work. 

Max Welz has adopted all the achievements of tech- 
nique in the manufacturing of his frames. Speaking 
of “frames” simply, one would scarcely guess what a 
lot of new possibilities Welz has discovered in this nar- 
row field. The profiles of his frames are exactly suited 
to the modern Vienna ornamental art. Austere oil- 
paintings are set in deep cannelures as in a shrine. 
Delicate water-colors are mounted in fine lacquered or 
silver and gold frames with softly curved profiles, now 
and then livened up by a narrow border of some dif- 
ferent color. His most beautiful frames are those des- 
tined for mirrors. They are, in themselves, valuable 
objects of art. 

Finally I will mention the venerable old firm of 
Lobmeyer, renowned throughout the world for its won- 
derful glass wares, which are unequalled in their pure, 
noble forms. By the most careful study and treat- 
ment of the material the artists of this house have ob- 
tained achievements in their domain. And so I think I 
need not emphasize here the importance and value of 
Austrian art and craft work. All those who have had 
an opportunity to visit my native country and have a 
look at the treasures of artistic, up-to-date craftwork, 
heaped up in its shops, workshops and studios, will 
surely admit that—whatever may be their foibles in 
other respects—my countrymen may confidently enter 
into competition with their fellow artists all over the 
world. 
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A MODERN HOUSE SHOWN 


Continued from page 2 

A modern house for North 
Carolina is the feature of the De- 
partment of Architecture in the 
Summer Exhibition at the Museum 
of Modern Art, now open daily 
from 10:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. 
The small-scale model of the house 
and grounds, with accompanying 
plans and perspectives, were de- 
signed by William T. Priestley 
while studying this year at the 
Bauhaus School in Berlin, under 
Mies van der Rohe, the famous 
German architect. A scale model 
of the interior of the house, with 
furnishings, is also on display. On 
the design of the interiors, Mr. 
Priestley was assisted by Lila UlI- 
rich, who studied also at the Bau- 
haus under the direction of Lilly 
Reich, one of the foremost decora- 
tors in Germany. 

The house was planned to fulfill 
definite requirements of the owner. 
Upstairs are five bedrooms, each 
with fireplace and bath. A lift for 
baggage and a separate stairhall 
for servants are added conveni- 
ences. Downstairs are a large liv- 
ingroom and sunroom enclosed in 
glass, with a fireplace in each. The 
library is placed near the entrance 
so that people may be interviewed 
on business without disturbing 
guests. In this wing are also a 
garage for the one car which the 
owner drives, a dressing room and 
a work and flower room. Access 
to the diningroom in the opposite 
wing is provided by a gallery en- 
closed in glass on both sides. The 
service section consists of a kitch- 
en combined with the laundry 
for efficient use by the same serv- 
ants, and a pantry from which 
opens a storeroom and wine closet. 

The solution of these problems 
indicates again the great flexibility 
and practicality of modern archi- 
tecture. 


POTTERY AT NEW YORK CITY 
HIGH SCHOOL 


@ The value of design and the 
modeling of sculpture and pottery 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


as “occupational therapy” has been 
noted by the public schools of New 
York City, where it has been found 
that those students who were 
definitely backward in most other 
subjects were just as definitely 
talented in expressing themselves 
by means of the arts and crafts. 
In designs for textiles, potteries, 
etc., their work far surpassed that 
of other students who were more 
accomplished in other studies. This 
would seem to indicate a distinc- 
tive type of temperament belong- 
ing to the artist-designer type 
which does not always thrive under 
too detailed instruction, but is bet- 
ter when left to work out ideas in 
individual ways. This same fact 
has been noted in stabilizing the 
“unstable” and “discipline” cases 
among the pupils at Haaren High 
School. R. Wesley Burnham, the 
principal, said that ‘fa number of 
discipline cases, who would not do 
any work in their other classes, 
and bothered all their teachers, are 
the best performers in this course.” 


ART DIRECTORS EXHIBIT 


The 12th annual Art Directors’ 
club exhibit in Manhattan stressed 
several groups of posters, booklet 
covers and contained a review of 
show window designs, exhibition 
stands and various new ideas in 
display. The best examples of cur- 
rent industrial art are to be seen in 
this showing each year. 


BULLETIN OF THE MUSEUM 
OF MODERN ART 


@ The Museum of Modern Art, 11 
W. 53d Street, New York, an- 
nounces an important addition to 
its publications: The Bulletin of 
the Museum of Modern Art. The 
first number is published today and 
contains a summary of the Mu- 
seum’s exhibition schedule for next 
year by Mr. A. Conger Goodyear, 
the president of the Museum, to- 
gether with notes by M. Matisse, 
Aldous Huxley and others. Next 
season eight issues will be pub- 


lished on the first day of each 


month beginning in October and 
ending in May. 

The purpose of the Bulletin is to 
give information about the activi- 
ties of the Museum. Articles will 
also be published which have a 
bearing on the past, present or 
future work of the Museum, and in 
addition give facts or points of 
view not ordinarily published else- 
where. The Museum will keep in 
close touch with art activities 
throughout the United States, and 
in addition, will have correspond- 
ents abroad who will supply The 
Bulletin with latest news of foreign 
art developments. The Bulletin is 
an exclusive privilege of all classes 
of Museum membership and is not 
for sale separately. 

Mr. Goodyear comments in the 
Bulletin on next season’s schedule 
as follows: “For the coming sea- 
son there will be four major exhi- 
bitions. The first will include the 
work of Mr. Edward Hopper, and 
a selection of American Sculpture. 
The second will be African Sources 
of Modern Art. The third, an ex- 
hibition of Stage Arts, will be 
under the direction of Mr. Lee 
Simonson. The fourth and final 
exhibition of the season will be 
under the direction of the Advisory 
Committee and will be devouted to 
the Industrial Arts.” 


COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATION 
EXHIBITION 


@ The School of Art, of the Com- 
mercial Illustration Studios, also 
opened their annual exhibition dur- 
ing the month of June, in their 
penthouse workshop in the Flat- 
iron Building, New York. Num- 
bering more than 500 examples of 
work, the showing includes adver- 
tising art, fashion illustration, 
book and magazine illustration, 
window displays and industrial de- 
signs. Along with the work of the 
students were shown the designs 
of a group of alumni who are now 
successful artists. 
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AN INDEX TO HELPFUL ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN DESIGN 


Continued from June Number 


L 


Lacquer Ware, Japanese—Roxey M. Mickey........... 
Lamp and Shade, Design for—May Werner.............. 
Lamp Shades, Parchment—L. R. Harris, Rateads Sullivan 
Lamp Shade, Siik—Nellie B. 
Lamps—W. 
Lamps as Industrial Project, Modern—George Danskin 
Landscape—Clara Stroud 
Landscapes in Pen and Ink, Decorative—N. B. Zane.. 
Landscape, Stepping Stones to a Decorative— 

Landscapes (Decorative) and Freshman Class Work— 

Lettering and Designs with Pen and Ink—Edith Palmer 
Leaf Form in Design—Eva Brook Donly.................. 
Leather, The Art of—Donn Jefferson Sheots............. 
Leatherworking, A Lesson in......................... Pes 
Leather Bound Books, Some ~~? 
Lesson and Laughter, A—Sylvia G. Coster.............. 
Leather, Little Things Made in—Clara Stroud... ...... 
Line and Form, Appreciation of............. ee ee 
Line and Mass, The Study of—Felix Payant.............. 
Linens, Luncheon Set and—Nina Hatfield.............. 
Linen, Designs from Oid Russian—Brooklyn Museum..... 
Linoleum Cuts—Helen N. Rhodes........................ 
Linoleum Block Printing—N. B. Zane...... ...... ...... 
Linoleum Block, Flowers Cut on a— 

Lindblom High School Pupil................... .... 
Linoleum Block Print, Compositions Two—William Soles 
The ‘Designing and Printing of Large— 

Lithographs, Making Sand Paper— 

Jessie M. Todd, Harry A. Broad.......... .......... 
Lustres (continued)—Anna Armstrong Green... ........ 
Lustre Glazes—Alfred G. Hopkins....................... 


Machine and Handicraft Vie, The—Blanche Naylor... .. 
Machine Manufactured Objects, The Esthetics of— 

Artisan and Artist—Fernand Leger............. wens 
Magazine Ad, Problem in Space Cutting for— 

"Marie" a Famous Trade-Mark—Walter R. Williams ... 
Marketing Good Design—Richard F. Bach............... 
Mask, A—Sherrill Schell.................... 
Masks—Margy Hanbridge 
Mask Making Preparing—Amy 
Masks as a Design Problem—Felix Payant.............. 
Masks in Design—Edith M. Bushnell..................... 
Mats, Variety in Designing—Paul Mallory............... 
Mayan Decoration, Motifs from—Jean Charlot....... .. 
Mayan Painted Sculptures—American Museum 

Mechanical Drawing, A. Thrush......... 
Mechanized and Stylized Hollyhock (in color)........... 
Medallion Contest—Honorable Mentions............ 
Medallions in Crayola on Unbleached Cottcn— 

Mediaeval Costume—Mercedes Pearce.................. 
Memorial Window—H. B. Froelich... ............ ..... 
Metal and Textile Art, Modern...................... .. 
Metalcraft, Problems in—Marie Vaughan Smith...... .. 
Metropolis, A. (in color)—Francis Jmanie.............. 
Mexican Children's Painting—Alice Bunin............... 
Mexican Crafts—Rene D'Harnoncourt.................... 
Mexican Exhibition, The—Eva Brooks Donly.............. 
Mexican Pottery—Metropolitan Museum of Art.......... 
Mexican Toy 
Mexico and Decorative Arts—Frances Flynn Paine. . 
Mimbres Pottery—Minneapolis Museum of Art.......... 
Mimbres Pottery, Decorative Design on— 

Miniature, Persian—Metropolitan Museum............... 
Mining Town, A (in color)—Harriet Wilson............. 
Modern Cotton Skirt, Wooden Mask and Bottle— 

Modern Direct Methods—Mabel F. Williams............ 
Monogram Making—Clara Stroud...................... 
Mother Goose Songs (‘'n color)—Lillian Schowengerdt.. 
Motif Hunting and Hiking—Eva Brook Donly........... 


Motifs from Sketch Books—Eva Brook Donly.............. 


Mountain Motifs in Decorative Design—N. B. Zane..... 
Mountain Themes in Decorative Landscape—N. B. Zane 
Murals—Maximo Pacheco ................. 
Murals, Color Taught in Large—Felix Payant........... 
Mural Decoration—William Culler....................... 
Murals in Crayon—Virginia True.............. .......... 
Murals, Lustrous Metallic—Geoffrey Archbold.......... 
Museum a Source of Inspiration, The—Ethel Bradish .... 
Museum Research in Design, The Use of— 


* Out of Print. 
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232-233 
Supp. 
194-199 
21- 24 
36- 39 
57 

43 
111-114 
217-220 
183 
184-185 
Supp. 
Supp. 
156-157 
8- 12 


80 
121 


21- 23 
148 


18- 19 
37- 38 


31- 34 
97-100 

127 
101-106 


242-243 
1°] 


44- 45 


197 
213-214 


54- 56 


Supp 
109 


Supp. 
170-172 


i0- 16 
127-132 


Navaho Designs and Weaving—Delphia Phillips...... 


Needle Point, Patchwork and Darned Designs— 

New Year's Cards—Amy Drevenstadt................. 

New York (in color)—Harry Malvotian............. — 


Old Denny Hill in Wood-Block—Helen N. Rhodes.. 
OLMSTED, NA W.— 

Ceramic Exh’ bition, Robineau Memorial... . 

Robineau Memorial Ceramic Exhibition............. 

Robineau Porcelains, The Memorial Collection of... 
Oriental Mural, An—M. Louise Arnold................. 
Or: — Art Galleries of France and Spain— 

Originality—A By-Product of Knowledge—E. M. Arnold 
Ornamental Wedqwood—C. Louise Avery............... 


P 


Pageant Mask Problem, A—Mabel DeBra. ... ' 
Pageantry, Costume Design in—Edith M. Bushnell. .... 
Painted Sculptures from the Temple of the 


Painting, A Decorative—Ruth Reeves.... ..... ... 

Paintings in Stone—Katherine M. G: llespie. . 
Painting on Glass—Lida Matulka.... ....... ...... .... 
Panel, Decorative—Mabel Louise Howell... ...... . ... 
Panel. Decorative—N. 8B. 
Panel. Decorative Fish—Pupil “a Franklin High 

School, Seattle, Wash. 


Panel, Decorative (done in Tempera Color Process)— _ 


Panel Design—lInterpretive Treatment—Orel L. Adams.. 
Panel, Painted, Springtime—Clara Stroud.... .......... 
Panels, Day and Night—Walter K. Titze. 


Panels, Decorative—F. B. Taylor....... 
Panel (The Dinky Bird)—Frances Robinson............... 


Panels for Magazine Covers—Mabel E. Northrop....... 
Panels, Two Batik—Felix Payant......................... 
Panels, Wall—ida Wells Stroud.................. ... 
Part of Art in the Cultural Relations of Soviet 

Russia with Other Countries—S. Bogomazov... ..... 
Passing of an Ancient and Fascinating Art, The— 

Pattern Elements in Illustration—Helen N. Rhodes... . 


PAYANT, FELIX— 


Commercial Art in Ashland, Oregon, Schoo! of Art 
Creative Art, Variety of Attack in...... .........0-. 
Decorations Used by the Pennsylvania- Germans..... 
Design and Color Taught Through EES 
Design from the Ancient Mound Builders of 
Human Figure, Decorative Use of the.......... ... 
Line and Mass, The Study of.. 
Masks as a Design Problem....... (Papeankeeneeiweas 
Murals, Color Taught in Large...................... 
Posters in the Modern Manner...................... 
Potters, The Art of the North Carolina.............. 
Surface Designs Created from the Mound Builders’ 
Collection by Beginning Design Students....... 
Tea Sets Using Czechoslovakian Motifs............. 
Tempera Color Process—A New Medium 
Textile Design, Turning Young Imagination into 
Theatre, The Design Problem of the Little........... 
—_ | Painting a New Medium in Design— 
dna E. Sa 
Pen eo Ink Sesion in Design, The Use of— 
Pennsylvania-German Motifs, Old (in color)— 
Persia and Design, The Art of—Albert W. Heckman.... 
Persian Embroidery in Silk, I7th Century— 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Persian Miniature—Metropolitan Museum................ 
Persian Miniature by Ferdusi— 
Metropolitan Museum of Art........................ 
Perspective, Modern—Helen A. Thrush.................. 
Peru, The Art of (Textiles)—Albert W. Heckman........ 


Peru, The Pottery of Ancient—A. A. Robineau........... 


Peruvian Motifs—Ruth E. Halvorsen...................... 
Photo from ‘'Urformen Der Kunst''—Karl Blossfeldt..... 
Photographic Design—Frederick Bradley................ 
Photographs for Commercial Use....................... 
Photographs, By Pupils of Tenafly High 
Pie Plate, Design and a—Albert W. Heckman.......... 
Pictorial Reference Collection, The—Geoffrey Archbold 
Plant Forms in the Modern and Ancient Designs— 
Plants, Fruit and Animal Forms, Designs from........... 
Plaques as an Art Project, Designing—Nellie Hagan.. 
Plate Designs, A Problem in—Alice Rosenblatt......... 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORK 


Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course under the 
personal direction of Ethel Traphagen, the author 
of "Costume Design and Illustrations’ (new 
edition). 

All phases of Fashion Illustration and Design. 
Other classes in History of Costume, Stage and 
Textile Design, Draping and Construction. Day and 
Evening. School incorporated under Regents. 
Teachers’ Alertness Credits, B. of E., given. Our 
Studio Sales Department disposes of our students’ 
work. Every member of advanced classes often placed by our 
free Placement Bureau. Send for Circular N, or telephone 
COL 5-2077. 

In first Arnold, Constable & Co. Costume Design Competition 
over 100 schools and nearly 800 students took part; all prizes 
awarded to our pupils with exception of one of five third prizes; 
in latest contest Traphagen students won all awards, as well as 
all Costume awards in Persian Competition held by Brooklyn 
Museum, two Ist Prizes and one 2d Prize out of four prizes 
offered in National Silk Exposition; Ist Prize in Beaux Arts Con- 
test sponsored by Art Alliance of America. 


Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 


1230 PINE ST. 


A. COBDEN PHILADELPHIA 


Roman and Unfluxed Gold, Colors and 
Materials 
Acid Etched and Groundlaid Service Plates 
and Dinner Sets Ready for the Gold 
White China for Decorating 


You will find copies of 


DESIGN 


at the following dealers 


Los Angeles, Calif. .. 
Los Angeles, Calif. ... 


Los Angeles, Calif. ... 
San Francisco, Calif. .. 
San Francisco, Calif. .. 


Denver, Colorado . 
Washington, D. C. .. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. ........ 
Boston, Mass. ........ 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Minneapolis, Minn. ... 


Newark, N. J. ......- 
Buffalo, N. Y. ........ 
New York, N. Y. ..... 
New York, N. Y. ..... 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... 
Columbus, Ohio ..... 


Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 
Seattle, Wash. ....... 


Montreal, Canada 


..C. R. Crowley, Ltd., 


.Chapman-Bailey, 233 S. Broadway 


Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Co., 
736 S. Broadway 


E. Westphal Art Co., 527 W. 7th St. 
Paul Elder & Co., 239 Post St. 


Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Co., 
735 Market St. 


...H. R. Meininger, 409 16th St. 
. Brentano's, 1322 F. St. N. W. 


Brentano's, 55 E. Wasington St. 

Mrs. H. E. Hersam, 165 Tremont St. 

Smith & McCance, 5 Ashburton Pl. 

The Camera Shop, 16 Monroe Ave. 

H. A. Rogers Co., 911 Marquette 
Avenue 

Domestic Art Rooms, |! Linden St. 

Armstrong Shop, 95 Niagara St. 

American News Co., 131 Varick St. 

Brentano's, | West 47th St. 

A. B. Closson, Jr., Co., 110 W. 4th St. 

Long's College Supply Store, 
15th and High Sts. 

A. B. Cobden, 1324 W. Allegheny 
Avenue 

Lowman & Hanford Co., 1514 3rd 


Avenue 
1385 St. Cath- 


erine St., W 


PERFECTION 


POTTERY KILNS 


For Educational and Technical Use 


For Firing Biscuit Clay Bodies and Glazes 
Equipped for Kerosene, Natural and Manufactured Gas 


Perfection Kilns for Firing China and Glass 


Best Kilns Built 


SAFE »* DURABLE e 


Most Modern Kiln Constructed 


DRAKENFELD & CO. 


B. F. 


CLEAN 


Universal Satisfaction 


NC OR P OR A-T EO 


45 PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers please mention DESIGN 
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FOR QUICK 
ACCURATE 
LOW-COST 
DEVELOPMENT 


No .100 


HIGH TEMPERATURE 
TEST KILN 


Using 800 B.T.U. gas at an average rate of 
260 cu. ft. per hour, this Keramic Kiln will 
reach 2000° in 2!4 hours, 2550° in 534 hours. 
Its MULTIPLE TUBE MUFFLE gives the 
highest efficiency possible in muffle kilns. 
Innner lining is of Ibex super-refractory tile 
—a high alumina material which will resist 
much higher heat than the best fire clay. 


These and 18 other important Keramic 
Kiln features make No. 100 an ideal kiln for 
the ceramic trade, schools, laboratories, and 
various industries roasting, drying, baking 
or firing products to high, uniform temper- 
atures. 

Complete data offered 

in our Bulletin 360-A 


‘THe DENVER First CLAy ComPpANY 


DENVER DFC COLO.U.S.A. 


BRANCHES AT SALT LAKE CITY. EL PASO,AND NEW YORK 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS BOOKS 
LANDSCAPES MADONNAS 


FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS 


MADONNAS 


Send for complete list including color 
reproductions for Art reference 
and notebook work 


“THE MAKING OF A COLOR PRINT" 


--- a descriptive brochure mailed free 


ART EXTENSION PRESS, Inc. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Art Shops and Studios 

A a COB DEN 2040 Sansom Street 
1324 W. Allegheny Avenue 

ESTABLISHED 1889 Philadelphia, Penna. 


China, Lamp Shades and Novelties. All Materials for Decorating 
Complete Line Haviland White China —Derby 
Lessons—Class or Private. 


MRS. F. N. WATERFIELD 
MISS CHARLOTTE KROLL 


DOMESTIC ART ROOMS, II Linden St., Newark, N. J. 


Classes in China Decorating 
Importers and Dealers in China for Decorating 
Sole Agents for Vance-Phillips Colors and Mediums 
Color List sent upon request 


BOOK ON LUSTRES 


By Frederick Plant Price 50 cents 


Small booklet, very up-to-date. 
Well worth the money. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEACHERS OF ART... 


Museum Prints and Miniatures of Famous 
Paintings are available in color 


Send for new 8-page folder with fill detailed lists! 
It will interest every Teacher and Student of Art. 


GEORGE H. CLARK 


307 South Franklin Street Syracuse, New York 
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With every two NEW subscriptions to DESIGN sent to us directly with ten 
dollars we will forward immediately either of the two de luxe publications de- 


scribed below. This is for a limited time only. e 


PRIMITIVE AND PEASANT 


@ A colorful and beautifully bound book in half cloth 10 x 13 
with 175 pages which include not only descriptive text but sev- 
eral hundred illustrations in excellent color and black and white. 


@ The text is written by a selected group of authorities who 
know the various fields covered, designers who understand the 
use of the best materials and teachers who see the decided 
advantage of enriching class work by well selected illustrations. 


@ This volume fills the long felt need for a usable arrangement 
of background art which shows the aesthetic growth of simple 
though eminently creative peoples in the history of mankind. 


@ The reception given it by such leaders in art education as 
Forest Grant of New York City testifies that no art library is 
complete without this collection. Secure yours at once. 


DECORATIVE ARTS COLLECTION 


+ ART APPRECIATION 


DESIGNERS CRAFTSMEN 


ASSEMBLED 
SPECIAL ISSUES 


DESIGN 


EDITED BY FELIX PAYANT 


Emphasizing the significant art ex- 
pression of man from the prehis- 
toric through the various stages of 
culture to modern application by 
such well-known designers as Bakst 
Diego Riviera, and Marya Werten. 


Includes such art as Primitive Afri- 

can © American Indian ® Mexican ® 

Czechoslovakian Scandinavian 
Polish © Pennsylyania-German. 


Our very complete collection » 50 plates || x14 e beautifully 
reproduced in halftone and color @ heavy stock of suitable tone ¢ 
fine portfolio @ discriminating selection from museums and con- 
temporary designers to meet the urgent needs of teachers of de- 
sign and art appreciation @ simplifies research for illustrations ¢ 
_ stimulating © practical e easily available e covers a wide range 


DECORATIVE LANDSCAPE G t A § 
USE OF THE FIGURE MA S K 
TEXTILES AND COSTUMES wete 
RARE EMBROIDERIES ME T A 
MODERN ART MOTIFS ENAM E 

ART IN INDUSTRY C R A F T 
POTTERY AND TILES Cc Ot O 
ART OF ORIENTALS CERAMIC 


PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 
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COSTUMES 


MOTIFS FROM NATURE 
DESIGN RELATED TO FORM 
SELECTED ANIMAL MOTIFS 
ART ADAPTIONS 
UNITS AND BORDERS 
BASIC ART STRUCTURE 
COMPOSITION PROBLEMS 
COMPARATIVE STUDIES 
DESIGN TECHNIQUES 


A dignified and useful arrangement of art material at the price of 
an average textbook ® No designer should be without this help. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 307 So. Franklin St. Syracuse, New Yor 


CHET) TN THE INTEREST OF THE DECORATIVE ARITSI 
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